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Tue recent trial in the Tribunal of Commerce being of considerable interest to 
publishers and the profession in general, we think it advisable to give a transla- 
tion of the proceedings; calling especial attention to the admirable report of 
M. Hector Berlioz, the referee. He has divined the real state of the case; the 
work in question being a mere flute arrangement, interpolated with a few pas- 
sages and chords for the violin from the hand of De Beriot. It is possible that 
such a pasticcio may constitute property in this country; in France it is ~ 
evidently otherwise ; for had Madame Lemoine been able to procure a bond fide 
copy-right, granted in another country, she would have been justified by the 
French law in the reproduction of the work, and would have saved both her 
cash and character. 

We are in a fair way of knowing De Beriot’s own sentiments on the subject, 
but shall probably drop the matter after the present exposé, promising to be 
better boys in future, and more cautious of bespattering, with faint adulation, 
productions intrinsically worthless, though emblazoned with the stamp of an 
illustrious name. 





N. B.—We are indebted to the New Penny Post arrangements for the non-arrival of 
the above-mentioned translation. It shall appear in our next. 
VOB. XI1.—NEW SERIES, VOL. V. kK K 


(Printed by Johu Leighton, 11, Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street.) 








THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MDLLE. PAULINE GARCIA. 


Mdile. Pauline Ferdinande Laurence Garcia, daughter of Emanuel Garcia 
and his wife Jacquina Sitcher, was born on the 18th of July, 1821. On the 
29th of August she was presented for baptism, in the parochial church of St. 
Roch, having for sponsors the celebrated Paer, and the Princess Prascovie of 
Galitzin, born Countess of Schonvalsh. 

At the age of three years, Pauline quitted Paris with her family; who after 
residing two years in London, passed over to New York, and frem thence to 
Mexico. Civil war broke out in that unfortunate country immediately after the 
declaration of independence ; and the pillaging of strangers being a common 
practice with all the conflicting parties, Emanuel Garcia resolved to quit this 
theatre of desolation. He left Mexico, in 1829, with his young family, and the 
operatic corps of which he was director; but in crossing the mountains that lie 
between this city and the sea, he and his party were plundered by the very escort 
that had been assigned them for protection, and abandoned by it to destitution 
among the bleak and uninhabited passes of that country. By this catastrophe, 
which remains stamped in the memory of his daughter, Emanuel lost upwards 
of 600,000 francs, the product of his labours and travels. He effected, however, 
his embarkation, and found consolation for his disasters in a noble passion for 
art and in the education of his children. 

Malle. Pauline had received some lessons on the piano, at Mexico, from Marcos 
Vega, organist of the cathedral; but their forced interruption rendered them of 
little service. It was during the long and wearisome sea voyage, that her father 
communicated his first vocal instructions; composing little pieces in canon 
expressly for her, with words taken from all languages. We have seen these 
curious polyglot vocabularies ; which must have been of excellent effect in train- 
ing the infant ear and voice in the art: of part-singing, and familiarizing it with a 
diversity of idiom. At the age of 6, Pauline could speak four languages with 


equal facility—French, Spanish, Italian, and English. She has since added Ger- 


man, in which she is a great proficient. 
This precocious instruction has been the origin of a calumny, directed by 


gratuitous malevolence against the father. It has been said, that he forced the 
physical and moral developement of his children beyond their natural powers ; 
the fruit of his intelligent perseverance has been denounced, by public indigna- 
tion, as the result of incessant tyranny and violence, exercised upon young 
organs with the obstinacy of a maniac. We must protest against this abo- 
minable falsehood, in the name of her that exists but in our heartfelt recollec- 
tions, and in that of her remaining sister, who preserves the testimonies of her 
father’s affectionate solicitude with religious respect. 

On her arrival in Paris, in 1829, the young Pauline was placed under the care 
of M. Meysenburg, an accomplished pianist, since deceased, who gave her some 
excellent elementary instruction. She made rapid progress under his tuition, 
both in execution and science. Conscious of a decided taste for this instrument, 
she devoted three years to finger-exercises alone. It is known by the musical 
world that Pauline is a superior pianist ; and that Liszt, with whom she has ex- 
executed the most difficult and complicated works of Bach, was desirous that she 
should confine her talents to the key-board. The fatigue of study, and apprehen- 
sions for her health, at length induced her to relinquish the piano, and at the 
present day she gives it attention only to preserve the execution required in ac- 
companuiment. 

It is only within three years that Pauline commenced a serious study of vocal 
music. She had previously done little but glance over and decipher at random 
all the partitions that come to hand. In the course of this desultory reading, 
her early intelligence enabled her to appreciate the melodies of Schubert, the 
whole of which she copied with her own hand—a remarkable instance of solitary 
and spontaneous enthusiasm. 

The time being arrived for giving her studies a solid and durable foundation, 
she entered upon a course of laborious vocal training. After having exhausted 
the solfeygi which her father had written for Maria, she composed others herself, 
bringing into play the principles of harmony and counterpoint that she had 
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received from Reicha. It s an error to suppose that her style has been formed 
through the medium of the fviolin; for the service which she rendered to her 
brother-in-law, De Beriot, by writing all the accompaniments to his celebrated 
studies, has no connexion with her individual assiduity. 

Living in retirement at Brussels, and profiting by the judicious counsels of her 
mother, Pauline at length completed her labours and acquired the confidence 
necessary to public singing by performance at private parties. On the 15th of 
December, 1837, she made her public debit at a concert for the benefit of the 
poor. De Beriot himself contributed his talents on this interesting occasion, 
which opened so nobly the career of the young artist; and the Philharmonic 
Society caused two medals to be struck for De Beriot and herself, the mould of 
which was immediately broken. We have seen that of Mdlle. Garcia; on one 
side is the portrait of Leopold ; on the other the following inscription :—‘‘ Hom- 
mage de réconnaissance et d’admiration & Mdlle. Pauline Garcia, 15 Decembre, 
1837. Société Royale de Philantropie de Bruxelles, concert au profit des pauvres 
a l’Hotel de Vitle.” 

After some other performances of equal brilliancy, Pauline quitted Belgium 
for Germany, accompanied by her mother and De Beriot. They were every 
where welcomed with public enthusiasm. At Berlin and Dresden they received 
the applause of royalty, and a splendid suit of emeralds was sent by the queen to 
Pauline. At Frankfort she sung a duo with the Countess de Rossi, ci-devant 
Mdlle. Sontag, and the great lady was pleasingly reminded of the days of her 
glorious and amicable rivalry with the departed Marie, when both heads bowed 
low under the avalanche of garlands that fell from an electrified audience. 

In the summer of 1838, Pauline and her mother left Germany, and after a short 
stay in Brussels, finally arrived in Paris: On the 15th of December, anniversary 
of the Brussels concert, she appeared in public in conjunction with De Beriot at 
the Renaissance Theatre, and was greeted with acclamations. She sang an air 
by Costa, difficult both from its compass and from the recollections of her sister ; 
subsequently, an air by De Beriot, and the ‘Cadence du Diable,” imitated from 
Tartini’s dream, which the debutante accompanied on the piano with infinite 
grace and skill. Her second appearance, at a concert given by La France 
Musicale, in the saloon of M. Herz, where she was supported by Messrs. Rubini, 
Lablache, and Ivanhoff, completed her conquest over the Parisian public. 

Justly proud of her success, she accepted an engagement at the Italian Opera, in 
London, and made her debut on the 9th of May, 1839, in the part of Desdemona. 
Undismayed by traditionary impressions, she invested the part with a new cha- 
racter, and subsequently displayed in the Cenerentola a simplicity and grace not 
less remarkable than her command of tragic expression and power. She had 
more than once the honour of singing before her Majesty, who was not sparing 
in her plaudits. 

M. Viardot, director of the Italian Opera of Paris, being then in London, she 
was engaged by him for the approaching season, to commence on the Ist of 
October. She had previously received proposals from the management of the 
Academie Royale, but was deterred from acceding by an apprehension of the mag- 
nitude of the task. 

Her debut on the stage of the Bouffes took place on the 8th of October, and is 
considered as the greatest triumph achieved since the days of Malibran. The 
expectations of the most sanguine were surpassed, whether she be ;viewed as 
singer or tragedian. The extent of her voice was a subject of just astonishment ; 
in one passage she sounded the low F and darted to C above the lines, an inter- 
val of two octaves and a half. Her felicitous innovations in costume were also 
remarked, the fruit of a rigid examination of the models contained in the Biblio- 
theque, many of which she had copied with her own haad. 

Her second character was the Cenerentola, in which she shewed herself a 
worthy successor of Mombelli and Sontag; and her third was Rosina in the Bar- 
biere. An accidental failing of memory, disguised however by brilliant impro- 
visations, was injurious to the effect of the first representation; but in the 
second she left nothing to desire. 

The physiognomy of Mdlle. Garcia is noble arid expressive; her gait is grave 
and dignified, but without stiffness, her gencral carriage combines ease and ma- 
jesty. The eyes are ardent and piercing, the gesture always true to nature. 
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Her figure is tall and graceful, her hair of a brilliant biack, and her complexion 
Spanish ; in a word, she is all-in-all an artist. 

Her voice, uniting as it does the notes of both contralto and soprano scales, 
offers much resemblance to that of Madame Manuel Garcia. In both of these 
singers we easily recognize the produce of that powerful school, which seems 
alone to possess the secret of forming such phenomena. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In my first account which I sent you, there were three verses in Latin of the 
National Anthem ; the second verse, by mistake, was printed wrong, it should have been 
as follows :— 

** Hostes, et Domine, 
Ut cadent Homine, 
Horrido da. 
Preebe celipotens 
Deus Omnipotens, 
Solus Armipotens 
Auxilia.” 
you will oblige me by giving it as above. Iwill now produce some further facts to prove 
that the words and tunes of our national melody were well known in the time of James 
II., not only in England, but in France. I have already adverted to the same cir- 
cumstance at page 35 and 36, ‘in my book, and I have fully proved that the sentiments of 
the anthem cannot, by any twisting or turning, be made to apply to James the II., or that 
the words could have been sung at a Catholic chapel either in England or France, at any 
time, and that it was first known ‘at St. German’s in 1688, (after the arrival there of 
James, when he had disgracefully abdicated his throne), the following letters will serve, 
among others, to prove :— 


Grand Dieu sauver le Roy. 


“They write from Edingburgh,” (says the Cabinet de Lecture in Paris) ‘‘ that the 
MS. memoirs of the Duchess of Perth has been sold in London for £3000 ;* among them 
are to be found a number of interesting details relative to the court of Lewis XIV., as 
well as of James the IL., during the sojourn of the King and Queen of England at St, 
Germain-en-Laye. In giving anaccount of the establishment of St. Cry, she bears tes- 
timony not quite unknown in France, but which hitherto rested on that of the antient 
nuns of this house, namely, that the air and words of ‘ God save the King,’ are of French 
origin. She says, whenthe most Christian King entered the chapel, all the choir of the 
aforesaid noble damsells sung ach time the following words to a very fine air by Sieur 
de Sully.”+ 

Grand Dieu, sauver le Roy! 
Grand Dieu, venger le Roy! 
Vive le Roy! 

Que toujours glorieux 

Louis victorieux, 

Voye ses ennemis 

Toujours saumis 

Grand Dieu, saver le Roy, 
Vive le Roy. 


The tradition, (proceeds the Duchess), at St. Cry is, that the composer, Handel, during 
his visit to the Superior of this Royal House, obtained leave to copy the air and words, 
which he submitted to George [., as his own compositioa.$ 

Madam de Creque, in her Recollections, relates the anecdote in the same manner, 
and adds, that the words were written by Madame Briandon. 

Two English journals, and the Gazette de France, have published several documents 
attesting the origin of this song. But in spite of all these authorities, it may be doubted 


* Who sold them ? Who purchased them ? In whose hands they? 
+ Now poor Sieur de Sully died the year before, viz. 1687. et te 
, 


$ This is so ridiculous, that I will as 


when,was Handel ; i ic 
the whole story. n,was Handel there; because the following contradicts 
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that a composer of such genius as Handel, could have lent himself to a step so vile. The 
fact of the (importation of the) motivo of “God save the King,” appears undeniable. 
But there is nothing to shew that Handel passed it off as his own composition. 

Times, August 2Uth, 1834. 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING ACCOUNT. 
To the Editor of the Times, August 29th, 1834. 
Sir,—I am surprised that you should, though clearly through inadvertence, have 
admitted into your journal a silly story that is going the round of the papers, that 
“ God save the King,” 
words and music, is borrowed from the French ; the story, as the paragraph frankly states, 
rests on the evidence of the recollections of Madam de Creque, lately published. You, 
Sir, must be well aware that those recollections of Madame de Creque are a notorious 
forgery ; so exceedingly clumsy and absurd that there never was such a person as the 
author pretended to be. The fabrication of the book confounded two different ladies of 
different families and generations, and, by running their two lives’ into one, invented a 
Madam de Creque, who he pretends lived 105 years, and into the mouth or rather pen of 
this phantom, he puts the ridiculous claim of the French to “ God save the King.” 
We might much better claim Malbrouck, for we, at least supplied the subjeet of that. 
August 22nd, 1834. lam, &c., 
J. 





— 





I have introduced these two letters, among others, merely to show that the national 
anthem was known at the above time, and shall slightly touch upon one or two other 
accounts, and shall then go on to the reign of Charles the Second. 

First, in the Gentlemna’s Magazine for June, August, and October, the editor, I. G. N., 
gives a long rambling account, evidently with no other view than to promote discussion, 
and, after saying nothing in favour of either publication, we read at page 595, June 1836, 
«he following, viz.—‘* As the avowed intention of the song, both in France and England, 
was to laud, and praise, and honour the king, and as the song or anthem is decidedly of a 
sacred character, and is virtually a prayer, it became necessary for the poet to direct his 
mind to some sacred source. This (he says) he found in the book of common prayer, in 
the forms of prayer, on the anniversary of the Gunpowder plot, &c.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is exactly what I haye stated in my book, at page 97, 98, 991 
100, and 101, and what I still adhere to, and is the soul and body upon which my 
original argument is founded. 

Second, the Gentleman’s Magazine then gives the following suffrages (and states) —“ If 
my surmises are correct, I think it must be apparent that the author of the words of 
God save the King, taking these and similar phrases or expressions of the liturgy, had 
little more to do than to versify and adapt them them to the music.” And he then quotes 
the following sentences and references to prove the fact, viz.—» 


“*O Lord save the King, 

Who putteth his trust in thee. 

Send him help from thine holy place, 

And evermore mightily defend him. 

Let his enemies have no advantage him. 

Let not the wicked approach to hurt him.” 
And in the service for the 5th of November (he says) is a prayer, which has still more 
obviously contributed to the words of the song. 

“O Lord, (&c. &c.) ‘Be thou still our mighty protector, and scatter our enemies, that 
delight in blood ; infatuate and defeat their counsels, abate their pride, assuage their 
malice, and confound their devices—strengthen the hands of our gracious sovereign, 
King James, &c. &c. Iam aware (he says) that this subject has been discussed before 
by the date Mr. Richard Clarke, who published an octavo volume on the subject in 1822.” 

(Signed) J. R. W. 
f Now, Mr. Editor, I thank J. R. W. for his kind condescension, for all the above 
corresponds with and confirms my statements. . 

The editor, J. G. N., then gives a long account, and what he and myself have given 
before, and which I will not trouble the readers with again, but shall briefly give the 
conclusion he comes to, and then proceed with my opinion thereon. 

“‘ We are now (he says) arrived at the close of our inquiry, and the result appears to 
be that the original music of God save the King was an anthem prepared by Purcell or 
Blow, for the chapel of King James IL., that its revival took place in 1745, when the 
second and third verses were added. GN. , 
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The editor must know better, for he must be well aware, that only one verse was added 
to the original three verses at that time, which was written on Marshal Wade. 


Oh ! grant that Marshal Wade, 
May by thy mighty aid, 
Victory bring ; 
May he sedition hush, 
And like a torrent rush, 
Rebellious Scots to crush, 
God save the King. - 


The above verse is all that was added at that time. 

That the music of the national anthem was known to Purcell there is no doubt, long 
before the time of James II., as tthe whole of the first part, note for note, as at this 
time sung, and great part of the second proves, which was published by himself, and dedi- 
cated by permission to his great patron, King Charles II., in the year 1683, in a set of 
sonnatas, more than two years before James Il. was King. It could not, therefore, 
have been composed for that King’s chapel; and to prove that Purcell did not claim the 
whole of the compositions found in those sonnatas, he candidly confesses in the preface 
that they were imitations, well knowing, no doubt, that some of the melodies. were the 
composition of another person, too well known at that time, for him to claim as his own, 
though it has been given to him in another work, published by his widow after his death, 
at her house in Great Deans’ Yard, in the Gentleman's Magazine, March 1796, both of 
which tunes I gave in a small pamphlet, which I published and presented to my subscrib- 
ers and others in 1838; the whole of which sonnata was performed ;in a beautiful style 
at the Crown and Anchor, at the commemoration of the immortal Purcell, by Mr. 
Dando, Mr. Bannister, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Turle, when it was performed, note for note, 
as found in Purcell’s only publication, and not in single bars, brought together by me, 
but given, Recie and Retro, as they are found in the first and second violin parts. It was 
the custom in Purcell’s time, to produce Canons, and other compositions in the same way, 
viz. Eecte and Retro, Per Arsin and Thesin. Canons, upon plain song, and the points 
reverted, and Canons rising a note every time. 

This style of varied and difficult composition appears to have been laid on the shelf by 
our modern composers, whose sole delight (many of them), appears to be now, only to 
find fault, with every thing, and every person, and to throw every obstacle and difficulty 
in the way of each other, in the most scurrilous manner possible, and not in that friendly 
way spoken of by Thos. Morley ; viz. “in the most kind and gentle manner possible, help- 
ing one another, with all the instruction in their power, gently and mildly speaking of the 
subjects written upon, pointing out any error, and not cutting up the persons, more like 
Tartars than men professing Harmony. (Some there are who find fault with that beautiful 
Canon, by “‘ threefold augmentation,” composed by that great man, Dr. Ben. Cooke, and 
who would be content to let it still remain in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey, upon 
the silent tomb, only to be looked at, as had been the case for many years, till I printed it 
at my own expense, with the hope of hearing it sung, and produced it at the Glee Club, 
and Catch Club, where I had the gratification of hearing it sung by eighteen voices, after 
the National Grace, by Wm. Byrde, “ Non nobis Domine.”’ It is, however, I am sorry to 
say, neglected at the Glee Club. But to the honour of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Catch Club, it is still sung by their order at that club. [shall speak again on this 
subject at some future time. ) 

If then the assertions of Dr. Benjamin Cooke, Dr. Arne, Dr. Burney, E. Taylor, and a 
host of others, of equally unimpeachable and undeniable character, be true, viz.—that they 
have heard the national anthem, when a boy sung 


““ God save great James, our King,” 


(and their deelarations are on record in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1795) they must 
mean James the First. Shall, then, the solemn assertions of such men be set aside by a 
few young men who now rise up, and are delighted to find fault only? But if the mighty 
Mozart escape not, who shall be safe ? 

That the national anthem was known in the reign of King Charles the Second, the 
following will further prove, viz. :— 

“* On the coronation of Charles the Second of Greate Brittaine, &c., Aprill 23, Anno 
Domine, 166]. and his glorious entertainment and passyinge through the City of London, 
in order thereunto, the day before, to wit April 22nd——_” 


i. 


Welcome, Dread Soveraigne, every heart and Tonge 
Shouts out for joy, amidst the Glitteringe Thronge, 
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God Save King Charles the Seeond, Let the Cry 
Strike dead thy foes, which rends the Echoinge sky- 
Let Heaven’s Waggoner through the worlds convey, 
In thyne owne Wayne, the Triumphs of this day : 
Kinge of Greate-Brittaine, shall not be thy stile, 
But Greate Kinge of Brittaine: Happy Ile! 

Happy in such a Kinge: whose blessed ffate, 
Counts thee among the Ilands fortunate, 

So that henceforth it may well doubted bee, 

Artists must molde a new Geography. 

Great Charles ! whose glorious Luster doth out-vye 
The spangled Heaven, in its Bravery. 

Unto whose Royall Crowne is fix’d a Gemme 

Of goodnes, which doth Crowne thy Diadem : 

In thee, two Princes meete: Se here doth stand 

In ane, both Charles le Bon, and Charles le Grand. 


Il. 


Fflora to usher in thy Pompe puts out~ 
All her enamel’d Traine ; which throwne about 

Are Strow’d as Royall Carpets in greate State, 

Thy springinge honour to inaugurate. 

Thus Eearth, and Men, Nature and Art, doe Vye 
Which shall illustrate most thy Majesty. 

Heaven* too is auspicious, and prepares to bee 

It selfe thy Glorious-Royall-Canopy. 

How hath God changed our Scene! onely by thee 
Heaven ordaines our Peace and Liberty. 

The Keepers of our Libertyes before 

Kept them so close, they nere went out o’th’ Dore. 
The Sequestratours and their damned Crew 

Are Vanished now: Thanks be to Heaven, ana you. 
Confusion, Rapines, Rebells, flee to Hell : 

Where you were hatcht, there you are fitt’st to dwell 
Arts and thee Muses Singe, Schollars do Smile, 
Whose dismall lookes, Spoake ruine but erewhile : 
Our Droopinge Church* midst the Phanatick Crew 
Peepes up its head againe, restor’d by you: 


Ill. 


Passe on, Great Sir in triumph to adorne 

Your Royall head: a Prince not made bnt borne. 
Ascend thy Throne of State, illustrious Stemme 
Ordained by Heaven for a Diadem. 

See how thy Nobles all in Order stand, 

Deriv’d from thyne the ffountaine as we know 
From the Vast Ocean lesser Rivers flow : 
Arch-Bishop Juxton with his Sacred Oyle 
Anoints thy Temples: Sweetninge thy Exile 
Whose ffate from Ruine kept, now honoured 

‘To put theImperiall Crowne Vppon thy head, 

© God, Instil such Graces as may fit 

This Royall head to beare the weight of it. 

Let Quires of men, and Angells echoinge singe, 
This musicall Anthem (this) God save thee Kinge. 


Sloane MSS. Brit. Mus. 




















































P. LEICESTER. 













Will any one be bold enough to assert, that this musical anthem is not the same mu- 
sieal anthem which was sung by Mr. Clarke, mentioned in my first letter to the Musical 
World, though sung by him in Latin, and sometimes “ Carolus,” as there stated. 

After having reeeived the letter signed “E. S.” I wrote and thanked her for the 
polite and valuable information contained in it, and requested the favour of any further 
information she might be in possession of on the subject, when she kindly sent me the 
following :— 






* It was observed, no rain ffell that day his Matie rid Sms. through the City, though sot one-ffaire 
day, of a whole flort-night before 
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Second Letter. 


‘* Srr,—In reply to the letter you have been so polite as to favour me with, I am sorry to 
confess that I have no written or printed document on the subject which interests you 
much, my information is entirely from oral tradition, and I am certain it is strictly 
correct. 

‘‘ My grandfather learnt the words and melody from his father, who was born some few 
years after the Plot, and certainly before the death of James; well then, can any thing 
be more authentic. My mother was born in the year 1725; she remembered singing 
the Latin words to the same melody, from her earliest infancy, and I well remember a 
few years before she died, she wrote to the editor of one of the Magazines on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of something which appeared in it, respecting the author, and com- 
poser of the Anthem. Respecting its being written in Latin, that I think is easily ac- 
counted for. King James was generally reckoned a very learned man; he affected it 
even to pedantry. Moreover, he was a Scotchman, and they were all, formerly, down to 
the lower classes, fluent in Latin lore: was it not then most probable, that Ben. Jonson, 
who was also a good classical scholar, should think it most proper to congratulate his 
Majesty on so momentous an occasion in his favourite language? I really do think so. 
At what period the English words appeared I know not; but during my childhood the 
Latin was more sung in the north of England. The English words are a translatiou 
from the Latin; the sense is exactly the same; as to the versification on which Mr. 
Ashley has animadverted so severely, I see little to censure: the poet’s license is almost 
ad libitum, \et him read Dryden’s verse, there he will find food for criticism. In one 
page of his Juvenal he will find as rhyme, Glass, 

Face, 2 
Heat, 
Sweat, 
Cloth, 
Oath. 
And many more, even worse, if that be possible ; but he was a great poet, so those inac- 
curacies were overlooked. However, I recollect, when I was young, ‘‘ God Save the 
King,”’ in English, sometimes was sung as follows; the last line but one of the first 
verse was,— 
“ Long to reign over us,” 
The last of the second verse was :— 
* God Save us all.” 
And the last :— 
** May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
To shout with loud applause, 
God Save the King.” 


The alteration from “loud applause” to “ heart and voice,” is certainly much better, 
though it does not rhyme so well, but there is more of energy in it; and though I am no 
advocate for bad versification, yet, I prefer sense to sound. I wish very much to read 
your book. Mr. Ashley has very improperly and unjustly animadverted on the rhyming 
of poor Ben Jonson, whereas the English words are by another hand. 

* After giving you all this trouble, I should be happy if I could suggest any thing more 
that would be of service to you, as I think your research after what concerns your profes- 
sion is very laudable. 

** T remain, Sir, &e. “oe; 8.” 
Yours, Mr. Editor, truly, 
December 14, 1839, RICHARD CLARK. 

Litlingion Tower Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 

(To be continued. ) 





REVIEW. 


Mosé in Egitto, arranged for Piano Solo. (Ewer.) 


We have spoken of the necessity of a reform in the price of music, and are 
happy to find another publisher marching in the right direction. In our last 
number will be found an advertisement of many entire operas arranged for the 
piano, at a cost even more moderate than those before noticed. It is unneces- 
sary to make insidious distinctions, first, because both arrangements appear very 
skilful; and, secondly, because many operas are not to be had at both establish- 
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ments. The musical market is wide enough for two reformers, without clashing 
of interests. 





Jealous Little Jack. Wordsby H. J. St. Leger, Esq. Music by F. Curschmann. 
(Ewer). 





However trivial this production may appear to the learned, we think it per- 
fectly charming. It is written as a solo, but forms a little scene between 
Master Jack and a fair enslaver yclept Liz; and should be sung by two clever 
juveniles. Jack is in a jealous fit, and rails at his mistress inG minor, to be 
quizzed for it in the major. Growing desperate, he rushes forth to the wars, but 
the sky looking leaky, returns to get some supper and grog, when all is made 
up. There is a strange fascination in the music; we had rather hear it sung by 
two fresh young voices, than a host of the ranting, tearing, blustering {duos of 
the Italian stage. " 


















MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PROVINCIAL. 


SurewsBury.—On Friday evening, the first Concert of the Choral Society for the pre- 
sent season took place in the Shire Hall, and was quite as numerously and respectable 
attended as the last time we had occasion to, notice the meritorious efforts of a society 
who labour to diffuse a taste for so enlivening and intellectual a recreation as music among 
their townsmen, The selection, on the whole, was very fair, and appeared to give much 
satisfaction to the audience, less, perhaps, from the number or merit of the new pieces, 
than from the manner in which the old were performed. The two principal vocalists are 
concert singers of considerable reputation. The lady, Miss Hardman, at first did not 
impress us with any exalted opinion of her capabilities. In her opening song, “‘ Day on 
the mountain,” she appeared to be considerably embarrassed, and to toil after the musi- 
cians (who, by the way, were in no humour to accommodate her in the matter of time) as 
if she were physically unequal to the task, or lacked nerve to grapple with it as she 
should, Her suspirations were deep and unpleasantly frequent, as if she were exhausted. 
Her voice was tremulous,* though moderately sweet, and in its range not very limited. In 
Hadyn’s Canzonet, ‘ My mother bids me,” she was more re-assured, and gradually won 
upon her hearers; but as the leader of the chorus ‘ Nowtramp,”’ from Bishop’s Knight 
of Snowdon, she took them completely by surprise, suddenly developing powers of voice, 
earnestness of feeling, and an energetic manner that called forth an unanimous encore— 
and the value of such a compliment will be properly understood, when it is remembered 
that little less than the stroke of a galvanic battery suffices to bring together people’s 
hands here in the way of approbation of a performer. Miss Hardman followed up her 
advantage thus secured, in Blewit’s simple air “ May comes laughing,” which she gave 
with much delicacy and expression, and was deservedly applauded. The gentleman, 
Mr. Walton, being set down in the scheme for the scena in Oberon, “ Oh, ’tis a glorious 
sight,’ which Braham’s singing, more than Weber’s music, has rendered immortal, we 
also set him down for a person of very considerable pretence, which we expected would 
be far in advance of his performance. The recollection of Braham’s singing of this 
piece must be fatal to all followers or imitators, as his transcendant powers alone are 
equal to it. Weber composed it, and in fact the whole opera, or rather, we should say, 
the part of Sir Huon, with a view less, perhaps, to exhibit his own skill as a composer of 
vocal music, than to humiliate the Englishman by imposing upon him what he deemed an 
impossible task. But Braham to Weber’s difficulties superadded new difficulties, and even 
new beauties of his own, and sported with the whole compound as if he thought the 
utmost of the author of Der Freyschutz a trifle. The scena just mentioned he in parti- 
cular made so completely his own that it was long the main-stay of the opera’s popularity. 
It requires such prodigious volume of voice to do it adequate justice, such flexibility, exe- 
cution and compass, together with so much knowledge of dramatic r citative, that any 
person who has once heard him give it, can be with difficulty induced even so much as to 
tolerate another. It embraces almost every different style of which « male tenor is ca- 
pable, from the most ornate roulade of the impetuous bravura to the severest simplicity of 
the chastest old ballad. A more trying song, therefore, could hardly ‘2 pitched upon by 
a third or fourth rate singer, and to say that Mr. Walton stood the ordeal at all, is to 
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award him no slight praise. In the more energetie parts, particularly in the opening, he 
was comparatively inefficient ; but in those portions requiring plaintiveness of expression, 
for instance, the verse beginning “‘ Mourn’ye maidens,” he was very effective. In the cele- 
brated line “The fight is done ; the field is won!” in which the shout of Braham, rising 
above the din of a th d instr ts, like a trumpet in the roar of battle, tells elec- 
trically, Mr. Walton’s voice was almost drowned in the clash of the orchestra, who played 
with remorseless vehemence every bar before them as hard as they could, without regard 
to the acquirements of the person whom they were accompanying, or rather ought to ac- 
company. Still under all circumstances, Mr. Walton got through “’Tis a glorious 
sight” in a way that few singers, with whom we are acquainted could have done. In the 
ballad, ‘‘ Why are you weeping?” he had ample opportunity of exhibiting his powers to 
the utmost advantage, and did so in a manner that procured him an unanimous eneore ; 
and again, in ‘‘ When the Pilgrim returns,” he succeeded in conveying the sentiment of 
the song to his audience with equal spirit and discretion. In the concerted pieces, parti- 
eularly in Shakspeare’s beautiful song from As You Like It—‘ Blow, blow,” set as a 
glee by Steevens, Mrs. Groves was found to be a most efficient adjunct. She isa very 
pleasing singer, unassuming and unaffected, and a most desirable member of this society, 
who, we hope, will always take care to avail themselves with alacrity of her services. In 
this praise also it is but fair that Miss J. Price should participate, if it were only for the 
manner in which she acquitted herself of her share in the trio, ‘‘ Hark ! the fairy music.” 
Messrs. Hanley and Owen, too, deserve commendation for what they did in the concerted 
music, and their general exertions entitle them to honourable mention. Of such well 
known favourites as Messrs. Tomlins, Hiles, and Saxton, it would be superfluous to speak 
at any length. Suffice it then to say that the veteran leader never led with more anima- 
tion or eclat. Mr. Saxton’s piano-forte Concerto (Hummel) was in all respects worthy 
of his reputation as a sound musician and a judicious player. Dr. Crotch’s Organ Con- 
eerto received full justice at the hands of Mr. Hiles, and it would be difficult to pay that 
gentleman a more elaborate compliment if we devoted half a column to it. The Cho- 
russes went off well-——the Tramp chorus, of which we have already spoken, particularly 
so. But still we regret to state that a want of more soprano voices is unpleasantly percep- 
tible. This deficieney might in some measure be supplied by procuring a number of 
young boys, who, under a good master, would soon become efficient choristers. 





Worcrster.—Mr. D’Egville’s annual concert took place in the Lecture Room of the 
Natural History Society on Tuesdey evening, the 10th instant, and we regret to say that 
the attendance upon the occasion was not commensurate either with the intrinsic merits 
of the music selected for performance, or with the claims of Mr. D’Egville upon the sup- 
port of the public of Worcester, willing as he is upon all oceasions to place his talents at 
their command, whenever the cause of charity or of local interest demand the exertion of 
them. One feature presented itself in this concert, perhaps worthy of notice ; which is that, 
with two exceptions, the vocal portion of it was purely English ; and the zest with which the 
whole evening’s enjoyment appeared to be relished by the audience, who though few, were 
fully capable of appreciating the merits of all they heard, holds out, we trust, an indica- 
tion of a return to a proper and patriotic inclination to cherish and foster the musical en- 
ergies which England is capable of putting forth. In our necessarily limited notice of 
the concert we shall confine our remarks to the more prominent and leading features of 
it; and we commence with the “ star” of the night—Miss Hawes. This young lady, in 
her professional capacity, is not a stranger to our readers ; for in our anticipative remarks 
upon the late Musical Festival we somewhat largely analysed her musical character and 
standing, and in our notice of the Festival we endeavoured to place her endowments and 
acquirements before the public in a just and impartial light. Upon this occasion striet 
justice compels us to say, that she not only maintained her justly acquired reputation up 
to its full height, but added another to the laurels which she has already acquired. Miss 
Hawes chose Cherubini’s beautiful song, “‘ O saluéavis,” for her debut on this oceasion. We 
have heerd this classical composition sung by Malibran and Mrs. A. Shaw, and neither of 
them, in our opinion, could possibly have imparted ,to it more depth of feeling, more 
chasteness of expression, or more purity of intonation than were given to it by Miss Hawes. 
Three encores were given in the course of the evening, but as a matter of personal taste 
we would have preferred the repetition of this song to that of anything else in the pro- 
gramme. The singing of it was perfect, and the accompaniment, not being encumbered 
with obtrusive wind instruments, was judiciously kept under, and served rather toe support 
than todrown the voise—a fault but {too common, especially in provincial orchestras. 
Miss Hawes also sang two beautiful ballads composed by herself; ‘* Thou art lovlier,” and 
“ I'll speak of thee.”’ These were given in the most graceful style, and were rapturously 
encored, as they richly deserved to be. The fair and talented authoress has evidently 
composed them to suit the sehoo! of concert singing whieh she has adopted, and rendered 
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nationally and peculiarly her own, but we are sure that she will forgive us for saying that 
the deep and rich tones of her magnificent voice, and all the resources of her finely cul- 
tivated taste are never employed so gratefully to our ear, as when she is pouring fourth the 
inspired strains, to which she is so fully competent to do justice, in the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. Miss Hawes gave another song which 
is quite ‘unworthy of her powers, “' The Mermaid’s Cave.” This song is a kind of medley, 
a mixture of imitation of Haydn’s, beautiful canzonet, bearing a somewhat similar name, 
and affectation of the unnatural melodics and strained harmonies of the modern French 
school. Her own ballads are far more pleasing to the ear, and possess more intrinsic 
worth as works of art. Bishop’s serenade, “ Sleep gentle lady,” was admirably sung by 
Miss Hawes and three members of the choir of our cathedral, and elicited a unanimous 
encore. In the remaining part of the vocal selection, Miss Davis, a native of Worcester, 
did herself great credit by the manner in which she sustained the parts allotted to her 
in the treble part of some glees, and more especially by the very delicate and pleasing 
style in which she gave a sweetly pretty ballad by Barnett. The delightful duet also from 
Figaro, ‘“‘ Crudel perche,”’ was admirab!y given by Miss Davis and Mr. Holloway. Al- 
though this duet requires scenic aid togive it its full effect, yet the spirited manner in which 
it was given left very little to be desired. Miss Davis has an excellent voice, and is much 
improved since we last heard her. Careful teaching, assiduous study, and constant prac- 
tise may qualify her at no distant day to fill a very respectable station in the profession 
she has chosen. We come now to the most disagreeable part of our duty—that of finding 
fault—though happily the scope of that duty, with regard to this concert, is very limited. 
The effect of Dr. Crotch’s Quartett, “ Then on your tops,” was marred in some degree 
by the noisy manner in which the instrumental accompaniment was given. Miss Hawes, 
too, in Caicott’s glee, ‘ With sighs sweet rose,” was very inadequately supported. The 
last subject in which we feel censure to be necessary, was the concluding quartett, which 
from some cause or other was hurried over in an unseemly manner. Mr. D’Egville was 
unhappily prevented from conducting the instrumental department by illness, but his place 
was ably supplied by his talented son-in-law Mr. Hope, who, in addition to leading the 
band, played two of De Beriot’s elegant violin solos. Exquisitely as Mr. Hope ruled his 
“ quivering strings,” when we last heard him, the progress he has since made is very great. 
He has added considerable facility of execution, while the neatness of his bowing, the graces 
of his style, and the correctness and precision of his intonation cannot be surpassed by any 
violinist we have heard who now moves in the musical circles of England. He unites the 
delicacy and purity of tone of Blagrove, with the fire, vigour, and pathos of De Beriot. 
The overtures were played with greater effect than we ever remember to have heard given 
by a Worcester ochestra before. There are points which might be considerably improved 
in some of the instruments, but these being of secondary consequence, were not perhaps 
sufficiently noticeable by'any but a practised musical ear to destroy the general good effect. 
We must not close our notice of the concert without eulogising the modest, unassuming, 
and talented mode in which Mr. Vaughan discharged the arduous and responsible duties 
of conductor. Taken as a whole, the concert was an admirable one, except in point of 
attendance, and the only regret we heard expressed was that the evening closed too soon. 


Truro.—Many hearts are now responding to the truth of the sentimenat— 


“Tt haunts me—oh, it haunts me yet, 
i had 


That song of yester eye ! 


And long will they desire to cherish the treasured joys of the exquisite harmony on which 
they have lately been feasting. Thalberg has, with magic touch, opened to our as- 

tonished senses that “‘ fairy casket,”’ than which 
‘** Love only waken’d with a kiss, 

More sweet may be.” 
And we may truly say, that we have never witnessed the charm of Music more cordially 
attested by the rapturous plaudits of an admiring audience, than at the Concerts of 
Thursday and Monday. We doubt if even Thalberg himself, who has received the 
homage of the most refined and exalted circles in Europe, was ever more rapturously 
applauded then by a Cornish audience. But it is due to the gentry of Cornwall to state 
that they are never backward in patronising real merit-— We believe it is only within two 
or three years, that this county has been included in the route of such eminent per- 
formers as have from time to time visited the provinces; and considering how seldom it 
has been favoured with such opportunities of cultivating a musical taste, we think it has 
shewn a very creditable disposition for the enjoyments which that taste supplies, as well 
as a desire to reward those who minister to it. We now proceed to speak of the per- 
formances; but to convey to those who have never heard Thalberg, an adequate idea of 
his style and of the effect of that harmony, which: his skill pours on the ravished ear, is a 
task in which the most able of his admirers have hitherto failed. 
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‘“* Music ! oh, how faint and weak, 
Language fades before thy spell !”” 


We trust, therefore, that we may be excused if we confine ourselves to a few brief re- 
marks on what we deem his peculiarities. | Foremost among these are his astonishing 
power of wrist—the perfectly equalized vigour and activity, and the extraordinary exten- 
sion of the fingers. These advantages, regulated by a taste, grounded on an intimate 
knowledge of musical theory, enable him to produce a richly-figured “ mosaic” of har- 
mony, each constituent of which is, in itself, a melody, while the leading subject stands- 
out in bold relief, distinct as if wrought by some separate instrument. This was most 
fully displayed in the celebrated prayer “* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Rossini’s Mose 
in Egitto, performed at the Morning Concert; as well as in an Impromptu, and in the 
National Anthem, on Monday evening.—Another characteristic of Thalberg is the com- 
bination of brilliancy and marked precision, with an admirably sustained /egato. His re- 
markable touch, aided by the ready answers of one of Erard’s first-rate piano-fortes, pro- 
duced a sostenuto effect, beyond what perhaps, was never elicited by any other performer, 
from an instrument merely pulsatile. His Adagios are consequently, of considerably 
more power, and possess a far more graceful and intimate intonation than are generally 
attainable on the piano-forte. Indeed, in Thalberg’s hands, the piano appears almost as 
effective in Adagios and Cantabile Arias, as in brilliant staccato movements. At 
times, indeed, it seemed to give forth all the sustained strength, and characteristic so- 
lemnity, of the organ. 

[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 


from the letters of our country correspondents. e editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter‘of opinion it may contain, beyond whiat their editorial signature is appended to. 





FOREIGN. 


Paris.—Madame Eugenie Garcia made a most successful debit a few days 
since at the Opera Comique in a new opera in two acts, by M.M. Coppola and 
Girard. Her voice is a fine flexible contralto of considerable compass, which she 
manages with much art. Her features are regular, her countenance animated 
and full of expression. Her performance excited the greatest applause, and at its 
termination a shower of wreaths and bouquets were heaped upon her. 

Mirate, a new tenor, not above twenty-four years of age, has met with a very 
favourable reception at the Italian Opera in the character of Rodrigo in Rossini’s 
Otello. 

Ines de Castro, an opera by Persiani, the husband of the celebrated vocalist, 
and never yet performed here, is about to be brought out. Madame Persiani will 
take the principal character in it. This opera, which was originally written for 
Malibran, has been represented with success at the principal theatres in Italy. 

Berlioz gave his third concert at the Conservatorio on Tuesday last. The per- 
formance consisted of his new choral symphony, Romeo and Juliet, a part of the 
symphony of Harold, and an air of Benvenuto Cellini, sung by Madame Dorus- 
Gras. 

Lyons.—An Italian company under the management of Crevelli is about to 
perform in this city. 

Trieste.—A new opera entitled Enrico IJ., has been represented here. The 
music is by Nicholas, a young composer. 

Romx.—Caterina di Cleves is the title of the new opera by the young composer 
Lavi, represented so successfully at the Theatre Valle. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Marytesone Literary Institrutton.—A second Concert took place last 
evening at this institution. It gives us pleasure to repeat our commendations of 
the band, and this time their choice of subjects was excellent. The overtures 
of Oberon, Fidelio, and Die Zauberflite were given with a fire and force which 
few would anticipate from a numerical strength of some thirty performers. The 
singers were Misses Birch and Cooper, Messrs. Harrison and Allen. Miss 
Birch gave us three solos, a florid scena from Balfe’s Falstaff, ‘‘ Cease your 
funning,” with variations ; and Malibran’s Bayadere ; besides the duet, “ Amor 
possente nome,” with Mr. Harrison. If we have spoken disparagingly of this 
young lady in Exeter Hall, we must confess her charms elsewhere. . In a con- 
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cert-room, or small theatre, she is bewitching; the pure silver of her voice, her 
faultless intonation and great executive skill form an ensemble that transcends all 
our sopranos but one, and makes us regret the want of a more ardent tempera- 
ment. At the close of ‘‘ Cease your funning,” she touched C sharp, in alt, with 
muchease. Mr. Harrison sang a serenade of Rooke’s very cleverly, but his Italian 
reminds us of General Damas. Instrumental solos were given by Mr. Chatter- 
ton on the harp, and Mr. Richards on the violin, and the whole performance 
gave much pleasure. 

Eastern Institution.—The admirable performances which take place 
throughout the musical season at this institution have already commenced. The 
next concert is announced for Friday evening, the 27th instant, at which Miss 
Clara Novello, Mrs. Toulmin, Mr. Burnett, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Parry, sing. 
The instrumentalists will be Baumann, and H. Westrop. The latter is the 
conductor of these concerts, which are under the leadership of Willey. The 
orchestra comprises much of the talent of the metropolis. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Drury Lane.—Der Freyschutz.—The management is entitled to our thanks 
for the revival of this glorious opera. All good music may pall upon the ear by 
constant repetition, but let it lie fallow for a reasonable space and it will come 
out as fresh and green as ever. The overture has been encored on both nights 
of performance, in compliment to the fire and energy of the execution; we must 
still complain a little of the wind instruments, which were frequently guilty of 
false intonation. We never yet remember to have heard the opening movement 
for the horns played perfectly in tune. Miss Delcy enacted the part of Agatha. 
If this young lady will not fancy herself already a first-rate singer, we have great 
hopes of her becoming such. There are, indeed, all the materials—a soprano 
voice of remarkable clearness and power, a fervour which bespeaks the soul 
within, much general intelligence, and histrionic germs which may be ripened by 
cultivation into first-rate capacity. She hag evidently taken poor Malibran for 
her model, and has studied many of the witcheries of that child of genius. It is 
difficult to say whether a slight foreign accent be the result of long residence 
abroad, or a gratuitous assumption to add to the resemblance; if the latter, it is 
scarcely worth retaining. Her style is at present defective in finish, and the voice 
when swelled fortissimo is not free from harshness; but there is ample cause to 
congratulate the public on the acquisition of an aspirant of so much promise both 
in singing and acting. As we are not to have Mr. Vernon, we must take 
Mr. Frazer, and it would be injustice to deny his merit. The part of Rodolph 
lies entirely in his chest voice, which is of fine quality, though occasionally 
throaty. It is true that he gives us nothing but the text; but with such magni- 
ficent tenor writing, who can desire more? Mr. Phillips might have been 
mistaken for Zamiel himself-—chalk and a red wig were combined to produce a 
portrait of alarming truculence. In fact, the tones of his voice were necessary 
for his recognition, after which it is needless to say that Caspar was efficiently 
represented. The other performers were not above mediocrity, and the Prince a 
few degrees below that standard. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THALBERG gives concerts at Brighton and Worthing to-morrow and Saturday, 
assisted by Ernesta Grisi, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Richardson (the flutist), and 
Parry, jun. 

THALBERG will visit Scotland after Christmas, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Balfe, and Ernesta Grisi. 

Mr. THALBERG and party gave concerts at Plymouth on the 10th and 11th 
inst., and proceeded as far as Ivy Bridge on their way to Totness, to give a con- 
cert at that place in the evening of the 11th, but they could not procure horses 
to convey them forward. On Thursday they performed at Torquay and Teign- 
mouth, to very full audiences; also at Exeter and Taunton on the following 
days; and completed their western tour at Blandford, on Tuesday evening. 
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Guizez Cius. The first meeting of the season took place on Saturday, when 
avery numerous company attended, John Capel, Esq. in the chair. The follow- 
ing were the musicals present :—Messrs. Hawkins, Collyer, Evans, Spencer, 
Moxley, Hobbs, Walmesley, Fitzwilliam, Turle, Ashton, Hawes, Horsley, Brad- 
bury, Bellamy, and Sir George Smart. Besides several fine compositions of 
older dates, the following glees were well sung, Horsley’s “ By Celia’s Arbour,” 
and ‘‘ See the Chariot,’”’ and Sir George Smart’s “ Queen of the Skies.” The 
second meeting will take place on the 18th of January, and the remainder, every 
other Saturday until May. 

Mapricat Socrery. The annual festival of this venerable association will be 
held on the 16th of January, under the auspices of its worthy and talented presi- 
dent, Sir John L. Rogers, Bart. 

Tur Metopists Cius will resume its monthly meetings in January, and 
continue them until June, when two prizes will be awarded for a National Song, 
and a Ballad. 

Spurious Music. Many years ago, when Mr. Hook’s Vauxhall songs were 
in great requisition, a paltry half price music-seller published a song, the title of 
which was very similar to one just brought out by Bland and Willey, and the 
composer's name was spelt Hooke. When Mr. Hook heard of it, he purchased 
a copy, then called on the vendor of forged notes, and asked him if the song were 
really the composition of the author of ‘‘ Tarry a while” (then very popular), the 
man (who did not know Hook) assured him it was. Well then, said Hook, you 
must pay for the composition, as you say that it is mine, ten guineas, or destroy 
the plates immediately. The awe-struck trickster preferred the latter pro- 
position. 

Biacrove and Linpey, with Miss Bruce, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Parry, jun., 
are engaged for various concerts, to take place in January, at Birmingham, Li- 
verpool, and several other towns in the north. 

British Musicians. It is not yet determined whether any public concerts 
will be given next season by this society, the probability is, that the committee 
will deem it more prudent to defer doing so, until the following year. 

Puituarmonic. Besides Spohr’s new symphony, it is said that the directors 
are in treaty with Berlioz, to have his Romeo and Juliet choral symphony per- 

formed, under his own direction, at one or more of the Philharmonic 
concerts, 

Liszt, it is reported, will certainly pay us a visit in the spring. He came to 
London, a youth, in 1824, and made his first appearance at the annual festival of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, held at the Argyle Rooms. M. Labarre played 
on the harp on the same occasion. 


Mr. Bunn, the late lessee of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, appeared at the Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday last, for the purpose of 
passing his final examination. From his accounts, which are extremely clear, it 
appears that his losses, from the year 1834 until the close of his management in 
this year, amount to the enormous sum of 25,3281. 15s. 1d.. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are surprised that two of our correspondents should still insist so pertinaciously'on the identity of 
en ge and Mr. Ella. We at once declare that they,are in error; Ii Fauatico is personally known 
us. 


Indicator is incorrigible. His letters have afforded us much amusement, but we cannot possibly 
jnsert them; we should never hear the last of it. 


Mr. Warren will see clearly why we have not inserted his letter. 


_ An Amateur of the City (No. 1). will see that he is mistaken, and that we could not have had the 
latention he supposes. 


_ We are sorry that press of business has prevented us from replying to Mr. Storer’s communication. 
We could not have done what he wished, but will write to him next week. 


Mr. Clark shall hear from us shortly. 


i feepneehes, and other correspondents, mast forgive our late inadvertence, which was occasioned by 
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TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 


—— 


Exeter Hall, and by other Societies in the Metropolis, and Provincial Towns, ha 


The performance of the Worxs or Hanpet by the Sacred Harmonic Society in 


or 
ving 


created a greater desire than ever in the public mind to listen to, and appreciate the pro- 
ductions of that extraordinary genius, has induced the publication of a New and (to ama- 
teurs especially) most desirable Edition of his most Porutar Songs, Duets, Trios, 


and Chorusses; with the Complete Oratorio of the Messiah; to which latter is 


ap- 


pended an interesting Memorial of Handel’s Life, and a critical and analytical Disserta- 


tion on this sublime work. 





THE MESSIAH, an Oratorio, complete Vocat Scorg, with ‘ACOMPANIMENT 
for Pianororte or OxGan, and Memoria of the Lirz or Hanpet, fedited 














by Dx. Carnasy, full size, extra boards .........0. 0008 Mebne dna o< ee 
Single Songs, Duets, Chorusses, &c. as follows : 
All we like sheep have gone astray ........ Chorus .....0e. ceeceevcececrccccs 16 
And he shall purify ........... Cdvvtie cs BM crtemtavécs ese caeccne sococe 16 
And the Glory of the Lord shall be revealed Ditto ........00.eseeees tbe vecbees 16 
And with his stripes we are healed ......- eDittO 2. ceccccce Mewewee beeee coooee 1G 
Behold and see if there be any sorrow ...- gas rebuke hath broken my 10 
Behold the Lamb of God .,........+++e8 Chorus ......-- epee + one e oem -10 
But thanks to our God that giveth us the 2 Dn So wasecaves es one intteevece E 6 
VICLOTY .ccecccvccccccccccvecccece 
But thou didst not leave his soul .........- Recit.—He was cut off ****........ 19 
But who may abide the day of his coming ...Song only ..... eee ccccccccccceces - 16 
.- Recit.—Thus saith the Lord........ 20 
Comfort ye my People, and Every Valley ....-.-.+.++ss0+ eo cece ce ccccccceee ce 20 
For unto us a Child is born ..)....0++00++ChOrus cocccecececccscccccece eoee 20 
Glory to God ....... Seles <a clow bbe MI DilO occccccccccccvccccccsoccscess €@ 
Hallelujah ..... ot eceeee dees ce cvcesone eDittO wecccccccecccccccccceces occ @ 
He shall feed his flock .....+++eeeeeeeees Recit.—Then the eyes of the blind -... 1 0 
He trusted in God ...++.++.-+- «+++ee++Chorus. Recit.—All that see him .... 10 
He was despised ...+-eeessseseeees 0 ccees ccccceeesesc descevsovesedsseeoe FO 
His yoke is easy «+++ seeeeeeeees eoveesChOrus ceesseececee eccrcccccccocee 1 EG 
How beautiful are the feet ..... eee cecene ceeeeeere eeccrccecesceces eocesoe EG 
If God be for us ..cccccccccccccccos Wuéeeee « pekese EEL PT Cd ELA COL oo BG 
I know that my Redeemer liveth ...--+-+..  ++e+- s ogencceeseccccccsenccoes 16 
Let all the Angels of God worship him ....Chorus, and Recit.—Unto which ...... 16 
Let us break their bonds asunder ......- Chorus: os ccvacecs de wececs Sosooscd AG 
Lift up your heads ..........++- iyeemees on eee ee ree eo se ives DQ 
O Death, were is thy sting? ....... -.+++Duet, Recit.—then shall be brought .. 1 6 
O, thou that tellest good tidings ......+++- Recit.—Behold a Virgin ....+-...+++ 20 
ee pues snes Chorus ..00-sccccsscees inenetace eee 
Pastoral Symphony .....+-+++seeereeres Recit.—There were Shepherds .... - 10 
Rejoice greatly .......esceeeeeeees Occ e se cegecdocecscecececee crecvccsees BO 
Since by man came Death ......+++++++ -Chorus, and For asin Adam ....-. . 10 
Surely he hath borne our griefs ......-+-- Ditto essese bieerawore os qeccwneces, ME 
The Lord gave the word ....- AE OT DIUG cccctcvccnsvee ovevietsendéacine 16 
The People that walked in darkness ...... Recit.—for behold darknvss ........ 20 
Their sound is gone Out .e-+.e+eeeeeeees Quartett and Chorus ...-..-eeeeeeees 16 
The Trumpet shall sound ...+..++-+++++0 Secit.—Behold I tell you a mystery .... 2 0 
Thou art gone up on high ....++--.++- Serer 5 areas dik Metal nh aorta 6. aon 6.6, ms a 
Thou shalt break them ...--+++++++++0+ --Recit.—he that dwelleth ...+........ 16 
Why do the Nations .....-+++++- PRR AER Op: bnthocecaacn ices s exackvosee Gul 
Worthy the Lamb, and Amen ....++-++--- COG «+ dace weve Mieebacecenes cose BO 


PUBLISHED BY Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





The advantage which Dr. Carnaby’s Edition of Handel’s Works possesses over th 
of other arrangers, is that the Pianoforte Accompaniment is not overloaded, nor is it 
thin to lose the proper effect of the Harmony of the Score; in addition to which it 
the Thorough Bass igures, as in the original work. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


NEW SONGS. 
LD KING COLE,” 


and Death, a New Version, 
neman, with descriptive Lithograph, 
Crowquil. Price 2s. ; 

** Yes, I own, that I should like a Lover,” 
written by A. Phréi, the music by J. H. Tully 
sung by Madame Vestris, in “ The Rope of the 
Lock.” Prigé %. 


“ T wish he would decide, ‘a by d. EB Carpenter, 
the music by JOHarréway. Price 23, 
“ The Mansion-house Ball ;” J. Blewitt, 


“TIT never have mentioned his name,” written 
by — Grattan, Esq., the music by Clement White, 
of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

Published at C. NICHOLSON’s, Flute Manu- 
actory. 13, Hanway Street, by T. PROWSE. 


his Life 
b Han- 
Uy Andre 


Rvccutso. A 


> 
2s. 





Just published, 


SIX SACRED SONGS. 
Viz :— 


HERE’S MUSIC in the MID- 
NIGHT BREEZE.—2,. O! FOR ONE 
SERAPHIC STRAIN. Written by C. Jeffreys; 
composed by 8. Nelson. ——3. THE FIRST 
CREATED MORTAL.—4. WE MUST FOL- 
LOW TO THE TOMB. Written by. T.. 
Bayly; setipate’ by E. J. Loder, THE 
HARVEST SONG. — 6. THE SABBATH 
BELLS. Written by S. Richards ; composed by 
W. Horsley, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


London: published by MONRO and MAy, 
Western City Musical Repository, 11, He 
Bars; and may be had of Woop and Co., 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; and of all Music 
and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


>> Persons who may have purchased _ this 
Work in Numbers, will be supplied with Title- 

ge and Index, for binding (gratis), on applica- 
ion to the Publishers, as above. 





HER MAJESTY & PRINCE ALBERT. 


EFFERYS and Co., 31, FRITH 
STREET, LONDON, have just published 
the following pieces of Music, adorned by splen- 
did and correct Portraits of the illustrious person- 
ages to whom they are dedicated :— 
No. I.—* ROSE D'AMOUR,” a sét of brilliant 
Quadrilles, by C. W. GLOVER, 3s. 
No. 2.—“ ROSE DAMOUR,” a set of brilliant 
Waltzes, by J. WILCOX, 3s. 
No, 3.—PRINCE ge a BAND MARCH, 
by STEPHEN GLOVER, 2s 
No. 4, — Prince poner Parting Song, “I 
CAUGHT HER TEAR AT PARTING.” ad- 
dressed to Her Most Gracious Majesty; set to 
music by S. NELSON, 2s. 





To be had of all Music Sellers in the British 
dominions. 





a Just published, 


Six NEW CANZONETS, 


by 
CHARLES SALAMAN. Op. 9.—The r 


etry 
Lord Byron, Mrs. Hemans, L.E.L., Praed 


b 
» | Townshend, &e. 
“ This rose to calm my brother's cares.” 
“ The touching pathos of thy low sweet voice,” 
“Oh! there, lie such depths of woe.” 
« Think’st thou on me?” 
‘« The sun has set,” (sung by Miss Bireh). 
“ Are other eyes beguiling, love” 

mplete in one: volume, bound in Turkey 
Cloth, 15s.; and separately, at 2s. each. 


CHARLES OLIVIER, 41, New Bond Street. 
Where moy be had, 
SALAMAN'S INTRODUCTION AND RONDO, 


Op. 7 
I fashionable style by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessons at 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 
wishing privacy and expedition. An evening 
academy on Mondays and Fridays. A juvenile 
academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A card 
of terms may be had on application at the rooms. 
The rooms may be engaged by private parties. 
ESSRS. 


OBERON. 
M CRAMER and Co. have 

just published a new and superior edition 
of the above beautiful Opera, the last production 
of CARL MARIA VON WEBER, complete with 
the Words, price 15s—The same "for the Piano- 
forte alone, complete, price 6s.—Also, various 
arrangements of Airs fromm Oberon, as Fantasias, 
Divertime ntos, &c., for the Pianoforte, 
THALBERG, MOSCHELES, CZERNY, HERZ, 
PLACHYARD, and BURROWES. — Arrange- 
ments for the Harp, by BOCHSA.—For Pianoforte 
and Violin, by BENEDICT and DAVID. 

201, Regent Street. 


SONGS FOR THE SEASON. 


NHE WINTER’S LONE BRAL- 
TIFUL ROSE, W. Aspull 





ANCING TAUGHT in the most 








THE WINTER NIGHTS, Ke i. pba: coe 28. 
OLD CHRISTMAS, E. J. Westrop, Qs. 
ENGLAND, ENGLAND, GLORIOUS “LAND! 
E. J. Westrop..... oeee 
THE SPORTSMAN, C. H. Purday ........ 28. 


coccceveecccenccs Be 


London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 





MUSIC PRACTICE FOR AMATEURS. 


'FNHE THEATRE of the LONDON 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, Sovutu- 
AMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, is ap 
propriated on Saturday evenings for the practice 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, under the super- 
ir ‘endance of competent Masters. 

There are also classes for Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Music, both Vocal and Instrumental, in 
the Institution. A Prospectus may be obtained of 
the Secretary. 
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